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Credo— tho Mass Is only a continuation of chopped, 
broken, clashing, jeralng periods; an agglomera- 
tion of piercing sonorities, wbicU are attained by 
the monotonoos means of the crescendo. 

We will, perhaps, be thought severe, but we ap- 
peal to the sincerity of all those, whp, like us, as- 
sisted, last Thursday, at the performance of the 
Abb(i Liszt's Mass, at the Church of St. Eustacho. 
Let them say if that little part for the organ and 
voices did not, for a moment, relieve the ear and 
tho mind from the excessively fatiguing masses of 
sonority with which the nave was tilled without In- 
termission, without connection and without mo- 
tive. At the close ol each new piece, the audience 
hoped for something m tlie succeeding one. At 
tlie Gloi-la, which only the Wagnerlsts could have 
found to theh- taste, they looked lorward to the 
Sanctus ; at tho Sanctus, they said that the Agnus 
would compensate. When the Mass was over, 
the Kyrio was the only part that they remem- 
bered with pleasure. 

One cannot say that the mountain has brought 
lorth a mouse. Where is the mountain ? Liszt 
thought that he saw one, but, in reality, there was 
neltlicr mountain nor mouse. We have heard at 
tho Imperial Academy of Music, at the unfortu- 
nate representation of Richard Wagner's " Tann- 
hauser, " the operatic music of Ike future. At the 
Church of St. Uustache we have had a specimen of 
the sacred music of the future. They were both 
of equal value. There are people who are wild 
with eutlmslasm over this style of music, and 
their number daily Increases. So much the bet- 
ter for them. As for ourselves wo admire the sa- 
cred music of Masters in Art, whether they are 
Italian, French or German; whether thoy are 
called Palestrina, Mozart, Cherublnl, Sesueur, 
Mendelssohn, A. Thomas, or even M. Gounod. 

As for Liszt we siiali evei" honor him as the il- 
lustrious virtuoso of the present epoch, and we 
will leave the public to judge impartially of the 
composer of the future. But If it is only laitli tliat 
saves one, will the Mass sung at St. Eustachesave 
blm. Heaven only knows. Cecilia. 



LAST NIGHT. 



Lnst night nguin I saw my Love, «nd by 

Her side I sat, nnd ga/.cd into her eyes, 
And felt their beams, that now glanced fitfully 

Aside, udown, like light of April skies, 
And now in full tidt! poured into my soul, 

Enkindle deep responsive fires in nie. 
I I'olt my being glow, and rise, and roll, 

Then charmed lie, as lies a clm'niid sea. 
Long time into her eyes' depths dreamily 

I gazed, and gazed, until I seemed to soar 
AViihin nn ever-deepening, ceaseless eve. 

Where she, with loses twined, dwelt evermore, 
And rosy cliaplots for the loved did weave. 

Anon, the love-tones she did lisp tlie while, 
Stole over me, and mingled with tliat sky : 

And then I wolic, and saw the blush, the smile, 
That hovered on her face retiringly ; 

And to that blissful heaven again I flee. 

H. H. 

: M ♦ > « 

Rich souls, that liavo more powers and for 
that riiasoii more sides than common ones, seem, 
of course, to be less porous, just as authors full 
of meaning seem loss clear.. A man who ex- 
poses to you witli frankn(!ss allthe colors of his 
hourt l>laying into each other, loses thereby tlie 
glory of fiunknoss. Juan Paul. 



LATEST- BEADlNaS. 



Sn'ow-Boond, A Tnutor Idyl. By John Gbeen'leaf 
WniTTiERi Tloltnor & I'lelds Boston. 

This is a volume to linger oyerr-rto take each 
picture seperately, apd call up from tho past a 
kindred memory of some dear one dead, who 
lives In the words oi tho poet— words which 
recall a host of perished gwices, which 
beautified and hallowed life then, and 
whose inlluence extends even Into the ■pres- 
ent. " Snow Bound," is an exquisite home pic- 
tm-e, simple and unaffected, but abounding in 
beautiful thoughts, profound sentiment— a warm 
and appreciative love of nature and humanity, 
and a broad and comprehensive philantrophy. 

The poem opens with a- description of the first 
falling of the snow, Ita solt but persistent ad- 
vance, until it blotted out all traces of the land- 
scape, replacing- tliem with Its rounded outlines, 
beautiful but cold. Snowbound as they were, 
there was plenty of work to be done in the short 
daylight; a road to be cut, and the pent up cat- 
tle to be fed. In this description there Is a brisk 
and gleeful excitement, which is infectious. 
Then comes the quiet home evening, rendered 
doubly home-like by the contrasted warmth and 
light within, witli the howling dreariness without. 
Recalling the scene, after the lapse of many years, 
suggests reflections thus eloquently expressed by 
the poet: 

"What matter how the night behaved? 

What inatier how the nortii-wiiid raved ? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 

O Time ii«d Change I — with hair .as gray 

As was my sire's that winter day. 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 

or life and love, to ■••till live on 1 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fiiful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still ; 

Look where we may, ihe wide eaith o'er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 

We sit beneath their orchard-trees. 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the.bladcd corn ; . 
We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade. 
No voice is heard, no sign is made. 

No step is on the conscious floor I 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Al IS lor him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
AVho, hopeless, lays Ids dead away. 
Nor looks 10 see the breaking day 
Across the mournful niarbUs play 1 
5Vho hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sen-se unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of death, 

And Love ean never lose its own 1" 

The description of the loved members of the 
home circle, are singularly graphic, ail the char- 
acteristics being touched in by a loving and ten- 
der hand. We qttote three of these fiinilly pic- 
tures which stand out from the canvas, not now 
mere color-semblances, but living realities, so 
vivid and distinct rise their personalities betbre 
us: — 

Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I so- and hear, — 
The swoetost woman ever Fate 



Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace lii love's unselfishness. 

And weloomo whereso'er she went, 

A calm and gi-acious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 

. And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood moniorics. 
The huskings and the npple-becs. 
The sleigh-rides and ilie summer sails, 
Weaving, through all the poor details 
And homespun warp ot circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 
For Wfll she kept her geiiial mood 
And fimple faith of maidenhood ; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 
The'inirnge loomed across her' way ; 
Tho morning dew, that dries so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon ; 
Through years of toil, and soil, and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 
All unprofaned she held apait 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 
Be simme to him of woman born 
Who liath for such but thought of scorn. 
There, too, our elder i ister pli^d 
Her eveuing.task the stand beside ; 
A full, rich nature, free to tru-xt, 

, Ti ulhl'u and almost sternly just, 
InipuUive, earnest, prompt to act. 
And make her generous thought a fact. 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 

heart sore-tried I thou hast the best 
That Heaven. itself could give the-", — rest, — 
Rest fioni ad bitter thoughts and things! 

How many a poor one's blessing went 
With thee below the low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings 1 

As one who held herselfa part 
Of all she law, and let her heart 

Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat. 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes. 

Now bathed within the liideless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
O, looking from some heavenly hill. 

Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver reach of river, calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still f 
With me one little year ago : — 
The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain ; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 

1 tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violct-.sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned too frail ond weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek. 
Yet following me where'er I went 
AVith dark eyes full of love's content. 
The birds are glad ; the brier-rose fills 
'The air with sweetness all the hills 
Stretch green to June's unclouded sky ; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh, 

A loss in itil familiar tilings. 

In flowtir that blooms and bird that sings. 

We should be glad to quote more largely from 
this beautiful boolc, but our space is circum- 
scribed. The selections we have made howevor; 
cannot fall to create a desire to read the whole 
poem, and enjoy the simple narrative, so touch- 
ingly and graphically told. 



The Stobt op Kbnnett. By Bataisd Tatlob, 
N. Y. G. V. Putnam; Hnrd & Houghton. 

This novel will add greatly to the reputation of 
Bayard Taylor; the simple earnestness of Its 
style, the happy delineation ol character, and the 
line poetic glow in its descriptions of nature, are 
points which, while commanding admiration, are 
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more strongly marked than in any of bis previous 
works. 

The story is of simple village life, dealing with 
natural, every day incidents, but weaving around 
them a well constructed web Of romance which 
lifts the subject above the level ot common place, 
and keeps the expectation sharpening until the 
very close. This point of mystery relates to tlie 
doubtml paternity of thehero, and the consequent 
equivocal social position of mother and don. The 
blot on his escutcheon subjects our hero to many 
severe trials and many indignities, over which he 
rises superior by the lorce of indomitable will, en- 
durance, and peraeverance, a simple but earnest 
faith and a great love. It is a well-drawn, 
, straight-forward, and manly character, with hu- 
man frailties, but also with human strength, and 
an abounding reliance oa self dependence. 

The heroine is truly a lovely character, evi- 
dently drawn ftom some pure woman, probably 
one Avhoso moral and pliysical beauties, strongly 
influenced the lilfe and character of the author. 
V, Without being a terrestrial angel her attributes 
are about as pertect as we can well imagine. 
With a pure, true, iand cheerfhl heart, without a 
needful thought ibr pecuniary care for the future, 
life to her is a serious thing, with its simple rou- 
tine of domestic cares, its responsibilities impor- 
tant in their smalluess, and the thousand and one 
things which are the amenities and the adorn- 
ments of our social intercourae. Weak j'et 
strong, timid yet courageous, and ever the strong- 
est and most courageous where the path of duty 
is the most difficult, and the utter abnegation of 
self is the most imperative. Even her deep, true 
and passionate love is so mingled with a higher 
sense ofduty, that its Jeeling is a virtue, and its 
utterance a religion. Mai-tha Dean is a lovely 
character drawn by a loving hand. 

Miss Lavender is not an original creation, but 
a sketch from real life, filled in by masterly 
touches, suggested by a keen observation of char- 
acter and a close study of natural idiosyncracies. 
Miss Lavender is a friend to the whole human 
family, ready to render acts of kindness and a 
helping baud to all, everywhere welcome, and 
consecrating her life to the general good, but 
loving best where loving is best deserved. These 
are the strongest characters in the book, but 
there are many others equally well drawn though 
not necessarily so prominent 

"The Story of Kennett " is a book in which the 
view ol life is charitable and catholic. Of the 
actors in it none are so good but some human 
wealmesses are perceptible, and none are so bad 
but some latent good redeems them from utter 
depravity. The incidents ai-e graphically told, 
' and the pictures of country life are pleasantly and 
vividly portrayed. The language is graceful and 
terse, and direct to the point, and the principals 
evolved and the moral inculcated are just ii their 
ethics, and broad in the light of truth. We take 
leave oftbis most interesting book with a single 
quotation, a love scene which is full of pathos sind 
dignityi because of the absence of all maudlin 
sentimentality: 

" She bent forward and laid her Iiands upon his 
shoulders. Then, as she slid gently down, bis 
right arm crept around her waist, holding her so 
firmly and securely that she bad left the saddle 
and hung in its support while her feet had not yet 
touched the earth. Her warm breath was on Gil- 
bert's forehead ; her bosom swept bis breast, and 
the arm that mitil then had supported, nowswifily 
tenderly, irresistibly embraced her. Trembling 
thrilling from head to foot, utterly unable to con' 



trol the mad impulse of the moment, he drew her 
to his heart and laid his lips to hers. All that be 
would have said — all, and more than all, tlvxt words 
could have expressed — was now said without 
words. His ki>:s clung ns if it wa. the V. t this 
side of death— clung until he felt that Martha fee- 
bly strove to be released. 

" The next moment t" ey stood side by side, and 
Gilbert, by a revulsion equally swift and overpow- 
ering, burst into a passion of tears- 
He turned and leaned his head against Roger's 
nock. Presently a light touch came upon his 
shoulder. 
" ' Gilbert I ' 

" He faced her then, and saw that her own 
cheeks were wet. 'Martha!' he cried, 'unless 
you love mc with a love like mine for you you 
can never forgive me I ' 

_ " She came nearer ; she laid her arms around 
him, and liited her face to his. Then she said in a 
tender, tremulous whisper : 
" ' Gilbert— Gilbert ! I forgive you.' 
"A pang of wonderful, incredulous joy shot 
through bis heart. Exalted by his emotion above 
the constraints of his past and present life, he 
arose and stood free and strpng in his fnll stature 
as a man. He held her softly and tenderly cm- 
braced, and a purer bliss than the physical delight 
of her warm, caressing presence shone upon bis 
face as he asked : 
'"Forever, Martha?' 
" ' Forever.' 

"' Knowing what I am ? ' 
"' Because I know what you are, Gilbert I ' 
" He bowed his bead upon her shoulder, and she 
felt softer tears^-tears which came this lime with- 
out sound or pang — upon his neck. It was infin- 
itely touching to see this strong nature so moved, 
and the best bliss that a true woman's heart can 
feel — the knowledge of the boundless bounty 
which her love brings with it — opened upon her 
consciousness. A swift instinct revealed to her 
the painful struggles of Gilbert's life — the stern, 
reticent strength they had developed — the anxiety 
and the torture of his long-suppressed passion, and 
the power and purity of that devotion with which 
his heart bad sought and claimed her. She now 
saw him iu his true character — firm as steel, yet 
gentle as dew, patient and passionate, and pur- 
posely cold only to guard the sanctity of his emo- 
tions. 

" The twilight deepened in the wood, and Rogei-, 
stretching and shaking himself, called the lovers to 
themselves. Gilbert lifted his head and looked 
into^artha's sweet, unshrinking eyes. 

" ' May the Lord bless you, as you have blessed 
mc 1 ' he said, solemnly. " Martha, did you guess 
this before ? ' 

"' Yes,' she answered, 'I felt that it must be 
so.' 

'"And you did not draw back from me — you 
did not shun the thought of me ! You were ' — 

" He paused ; was there not blessing enough, or 
must be curiously question its growth ? 

"Martha, however, understood the thought in 
his mind. 'No, Gilbert!' she said, 'I cannot 
truly say that I loved you at the time when I first 
discovered your feeling towards me. I had always 
esteemed and trusted you, and you were much in 
my mind ; but when I asked myself if I could look 
upon you as my husband, my heart hesitated with 
the answer. I did not deserve your aifection then, 
because I could not repay it in tho same measure. 
But, although the knowledge seemed to disturb 
me, sometimes, yet it was very grat<>ltil, and here- 
fore I could not quite make up my mind to dis- 
courage you. Indeed, I knew not what was right 
to do, but I found myself more and more strongly 
drawn towards you ; a power came from you when 
we met, that touched and yet strengthened me, 
and then I thought, "Perhaps I do lofe him." 
To-d.iy, when I first saw your face, I knew that I 
did. I felt your heart calling to mc, like one that 
cries for help, and mine ansncrcd. It has been 
slow to spoak, Gilbert, but I know it has spoken 
truly at last! ' " 
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PraiJC DocTJMEKTS.- We have to thank tho 
Hen. Willium A. Dariinp for the Public Docu- 
ments and l.ls own able tjpeech on the loan bill 
which he sont us and Avbich have been duly 
received and hcrol); acliiiowl\;dged. 

The MoKiirLiiiS.— W( have received the May 
number of the ;/l<to)(<ic Vontlily,'a.lso Oicr Young 
Mlks, from Tichuor & I'ields. 

■The Attn fie is rich in ai-ticles of interest, of a 
varied and well -ontrasted character. Among 
the promiuent cou„ributions are " Tho Harmon- 
ists," by the autaor of Life in tlie Iron Mills ; 
"Abraham Davi nport," l)y J. G. Whittier; 
"The Inst d. ys of Waller Savage Landor," 
by Miss Kalo Field ; " To-Morrow," by H. W. 
Longfellow; "Dr. Johns," by D. G. Mitchell; 
"The Chimney Corner," by Mrs. H. B. Siowo ; 
" GriUitli Gaunt," by Charles Reade ; " Weidiis- 
tophle:in," by C. J. Sprague ; " Mr. llosea Bigo- 
low's Speech at March Meeting," by J. K. Lowell, 
and other clever articles in addition to the usual 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 

Our Young Folks contain some really charm- 
ing articles by some of ourTHost popular writers. 
Among them are "Wandering About," illus- 
trated by J. N. Hyo and W. Waud ; " A Snm- 
nier in Leslie Goldiliwaite's Life," illustrated by 
A. Hoppin ; " May Day," illustrated by G. (i. 
White ; " Something about Our Baby,'' illus- 
trated by S. Etyngo, jr. ; " Miss Katydid 
and Miss Cricket," illustrated byll. S. Stephens, 
with a number of other well written and inter- 
esting articles specially adapted to interest tho 
young. 

Once a Week, published by Ticlinor & Fields 
is, as its name implies, a weekly jmper of tho 
size of" All Round the Year," its contents being 
wholly selected f;oni the best English maga- 
zines. In "Once a Week" will be found the 
cream of the foreign monthlies, consisting of 
tales, essays, papers on popular subjects, poems, 
in well selected variety. It is a well i)lanne<i 
work, and tastefully carried ont. We under- 
stand that its sale is counted by the tens of thou- 
sands ; that it soiang at once into pf)pularity, 
and was a brilliant success from its first issue. 

American Edvcational Monthly, published by 
Scliermerboin & Bancroft, 430 Broome street, 
N. Y., is a well edited publication, containing 
able articles and vuiiiable information in tlio 
direction of its purpose. That tliere is much to 
reform in our presenl ystems of education, tl.ero 
cannot be' a doubt, and a \ ork devoted to the 
best interests of education, which treats intelli- 
gently of its delects, and suggests means for its 
improvement shonkl bo weU sustained. 

The Gresrent MoniJdy,New Orleans, William 
Evelyn, 90 Camp street. AVe have received tho 
April namb"r of the " Crescent Monthly," which 
is the iiiitia" number of a Soutlu-rn magazine of 
exceeding' promise. The publisher apologizes 
for poorness of paper, proof-reading and typog. 
rapliy, and disiu'ir.s criticism on those points by 
saying that he Ms tri-d to please. The dillicul- 
ties which surround llio publishing a wor": of 
this kind in t e Soi jh at this time we can well 
apjireciate, A man must be strong in heart and 
in iuilli in his niisjioii, to dare so hazardous an 
exploit ; but, judging from tb(! specimen number, 
wo are satisfied that the dilllculties have been 
overcome, and that tho work is desliiKKl to 
prove a great and permanent success. It is 
altogether the best magazine of its class that wo 
have seen. Its co- tents, both original and 
selected, are in the best t^ste. and are brilliantly 
and solidly written, and are so varied as wch to 
add to the interest of ihe other. The Editorial 
Notes and Book Notices are lilicral, concise, and 
display mn. !i criiieal acumen. 

Wo well ■mo the " Crescent Monthly" very 
cordially into the lileiavy fold, and shall watch 



